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(From the Life, by Schoelcher.) 
(Continued. 

Musical genius is certainly much more fertile 
than literary genius. The very least composers 
have produced a great deal, and all the great 
ones have been exceedingly fruitful. Handel 
was prodigiously so. His works number alto- 
gether one hundred and twenty-two, the greater 
part of them being of large proportion; and 
even when we know that he never rested for an 
hour, and that he devoted himself exclusively to 
his art, we ask how it was that a single man 
could supply the material labor which they re- 
quired. His thirty-nine operas are in three acts; 
his twenty-one oratorios are not more astonishing 
for their extent than for their excellence. One 
feels amazed at that mountain of noble things 
piled up by a single hand, and especially when 
we remember that he was not, like Bach (his 
worthy emulator), a sort of Benedictine monk, 
working in the peaceful seclusion af a cell, with- 
out any difficulties to contend against. On the 
contrary, circumstances, his activity of mind, and 
his impetuous character drove him into the cur- 
rent of the world and its affairs. 

What this man was able to do astounds the im- 
agination. Take, for example, what he accom- 
plished during the year 1734, when he was diree- 
tor of the Italian Opera: On the 26th of January, 
Ariadne, an opera in three acts; on the 13th of 
March, Parnasso in Festa, taken from A thalia, 
but containing fifteen original pieces; on the 
18th of May, a revival of Pastor Fido, entirely 
recast, Terpsichore, a ballet intermixed with 
songs ; the formation of a new company of sing- 
ers, and the organization of a new theatre; the 
composition of Ariodante, an opera in three acts, 
finished on the 25th of October; the opening of 
a new theatre on the 18th of December; the per- 
formance of Orestes, a pasticcio; finally, in the 
midst of all this, the publication of the six famous 
concertos for thirteen instruments, called the 
Hautbois Concertos. 

In 1736 his labors were still more extraordinary. 
Alexander's Feast, commenced on the 1st of Jan- 
uary and finished on the 17th; Grand Concer- 
tante for nine instruments, on the 25th of January ; 
Atalanta, an opera in three acts, commenced on 
the 3d of April and finished on the 22d; Wed- 
ding Anthem, with choruses and full orchestra, 
performed on the 27th of April; Justin, an opera 
in three acts, commenced on the 14th of August, 
and finished on the 7th September ; Armenius, 
an opera in three acts, commenced on the 15th of 
September, and finished on the 3d of October; 
“ Cecilia volgi,” a grand cantata, with three reci- 
tatives, three airs, and a duet, on the 22d of No- 
vember ; “Sei del cielo,” a small cantata, on the 
22d of November; and, finally, Berenice, an 
opera in three acts, commenced on the 18th of 
December, and finished on the 18th of the follow- 
ing January. 

Another astonishing proof of this abundant 
vigor was that which he gave toward the end of 
1737, on his return from the waters of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, while still convalescent from a paralytic 
attack: Commencement of Faramondo on the 
15th of November; end of the first act on the 
28th of ditto: end of the second act on the 4th 
of December; commencement of Funeral An- 
them on the 7th of December; end of the same 
on the 12th of ditto; rehearsal and performance 
of the same on the 17th of ditto; end of the 
third act of Faramondo on the 24th of ditto; 
commencement of Xerxes on the 26th of ditto. 
The accuracy of these facts is based upon incon- 
trovertible proofs. 

During ten years, from 1741 to 1751, and when 





he was from fifty-six to sixty-six years of age, 
and in the midst of the troubles attendant upon 
two failures, Handel wrote thirteen oratorios, be- 
sides Semele, Choice of Hercules, Dettingen Te 
Deum, Dettingen Anthem, several chamber duets, 
and a great deal of instrumental music ; without 
mentioning his journey to Ireland, which occupied 
nine months, or the time consumed in mounting 
and producing each work, every performance of 
which he conducted in person. When we re- 
member what an oratorio is, that Epic ot Music, 
can we fail to be astonished at the spectacle of 
an old man who sometimes wrote one, and some- 
times two such works in each year? It was 
Apollo in the body of Hercules. He composed 
one after another, almost without breaking the 
chain of continuity; Zhe Messiah in twenty- 
three days, and Samson in thirty or thirty-five. 
The history of the productions of the human 
mind does not contain a similar example. No 
one ever composed difficult things with such facil- 
ity. 

It is another extraodinary circumstance that 
The Messiah was completed on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and Samson taken in hand on the 21st. 
The end of Faramondo is dated on the 24th of 
December, and the first line of Yerzes was writ- 
ten on the 26th. Saul was finished on the 27th 
of September, and Jsrael commenced on the 1st 
of October. The correspondence between the 
author of the words for elshazzar and Handel 
proves that he did not always know the whole of 
a poem when he began to set it to music. He 
was gifted with such astonishing powers of con- 
ception, that he had no need to collect his ideas 
beforehand, or to form a plan. He had the fae- 
ulty of penetrating himself instantaneously with 
the most opposite passions and sentiments. He 
did not so much compose as improvise his works. 
And, nevertheless, they are complete, as strong 
as oaks, and as solid as rocks; they have no signs 
of haste; they are massive gold. 

Genius acts in many ways. Gluck, who, if he 
had written instrumental music, would have been 
something of Handel's stature, found it necessary 
to collect his ideas before production. His score 
was finished before he had put the first line upon 
paper. With the one, thought annihilated space 
like a race-horse} with the other, it was distilled 
slowly, like an essence in an alembic. The one 
produced without difficulty ; music welled forth 
from his brain like water from an abundant 
spring: the other brought forth as our mothers 
do, in grief and pain. “ Gluck has often told 
me,” relates Mr. Corenses, “that he began by 
going mentally over each of his acts; afterward 
he went over the entire piece ; that he always 
composed imagining himself in the centre of the 
pit ; and that his piece thus combined and his air 
characterized, he regarded the work as finished, 
although he had written nothing; but that this 
preparation usually cost him an entire year, and 
most frequently a grave illness. ‘ This,’ said he, 
‘is what a great number of persons call making 
canzonets.’” 

Handel was a worker not less indefatigable 
than his genius was inexhaustible. He never 
abused his supernatural faculties. His MSS., 
which were so impetuously written, bear the 
marks of incessant revision. As an example of 
this constant perfecting process, may be cited the 
air, “ How beautiful,” in The Messiah, which was 
rewritten four times. In many of the scores, and 
especially in Radamisto, corrections made on little 
pieces of paper may be found pasted over the 
passages which had been effaced. In Esther 
there is a recitative, four lines long, which is cor- 
rected in this manner; and then, the corrected 
version not having satisfied the composer, he has 
made a third. The last version is now attached 

















to the original MSS. ; the first is in the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum. So much patience in such an im- 
patient man, so much trouble taken with four 
lines of recitative by the man whe produced Js- 
rael in Egypt in twenty-four days, speak volumes 
for the laborious industry with which he toiled. 
When he died, scarcely any of his works were as 
he had written them; all have sustained some 
change, some transformation. He returned to 
them constantly with the activity of an inexhaus- 
tible fecundity. And yet no man was ever less 
uncertain than he as to the road which he intend- 
ed to follow; no one had a more decided will or 
definite end ; no one knew more precisely whither 
he was going, what he wished to do, and what he 
did. But in addition to his great love for im- 
provement, having been hisown manager for half 
a century, and being consequently obliged to ac- 
commodate himself to one circumstance or another, 
one new singer or another, conducting the score 
every evening, struggling every day against pow- 
erful enemies, and against the musical ignorance 
of his age, he was compelled to multiply himself, 
to employ all sorts of means to attract attention, 
and satisfy that blind and insatiable passion for 
novelty which was then even more morbid than 
it is at the present day. 

In spite of his ardent disposition, he never 
worked capriciously. His was a well-directed 
fire. His compositions followed each other with 
monastic regularity. With the exception of 7/y- 
men, which was written between the first and sec- 
ond acts of Saul, I do not recollect that he wrote 
more than one at a time. 

(To be continued.) 





A Glance at the Present State of Music. 
By Dr. A B. Marx. 


Tue first glance we take at the present state 
of musical art, reveals to us a picture of musical 
activity so great and universal as may scarcely 
have existed at any previous period; excepting, 
perhaps, during those lovely days once shining 
upon Italy and Spain. Then, indeed, the stream 
of holy song gushed from the open doors of every 
church, flowed down from every pilgrim-crested 
eminence ; from every balcony the clang of fest- 
ive trumpets enlivened the banquets of nobles 
and princes, and, in the stillness of the balmy 
night, the trembling chords of mandolines and 
citherns mingled with the voices of tender singers. 
So our own country also resounded, in the days 
of Luther, with his songs of holy warfare. Pow- 
erfully exciting, inspiring, and confirming, they 
swelled from the church choir, and through the 
open doors spread over the crowded market- 
place; they filled the busy streets with shouts of 
religious enthusiasm, and penetrated to the pri- 
vate family circle, the lonely chamber of the pious 
Christian. 

That which, in those countries and those days, 
arose spontaneously as the inborn medium of ex- 
pression of a people more easily excited, and in- 
habiting a country rich in nature’s sweetest 
charms, or the natural voice of holy zeal, has 
come down to us; not, it is true, as something for- 
eign to our nature—for it had been lying dormant 
in the deeply poetic mind of our German nation 
long before it was awakened—but still as some- 
thing acquired, in the form of a gift presented to 
us for our enjoyment, and as an ornament of our 
existence. 

Thus are our public gardens, our social circles, 
and our festivals, everywhere filled with streams 
of harmony; bands of music, consisting of numer- 
ous instruments, the number of which is ever in- 
creasing, parade before our military hosts, or 
make the ball-room tremble with the “phrensy of 
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delight.” Where is the town, however small, 
which does not attempt to get up, at least, a se- 
rics of winter concerts? How many virtuosi, 
how many quartet-societies, how many concerts 
of every kind and description, divert the music- 
loving multitudes of our larger cities! At what 
time were there seen almost everywhere so many 
opera performances almost the whole year round ? 
What time or country can show anything equal 
to our musical festivals and musical societies ? 
Or, lastly, in what age, before the present, has 
music been so universally recognized as an indis- 
yensable branch of education, both in word and 
in deed, and with such sacrifices of time and 
money ? 

For this diffusion of music, the lively interest 
universally taken in its cultivation, in every sphere 
of life accords proportionate means. However 
great the cost of instruction, instruments, printed 
music, &c. every family in the middle as well as 
the higher ranks of society endeavors to obtain 
them. ‘There is no where a lack of teachers; 
singing is practised in every school; seminaries, 
universities, and special music schools, continue 
the instruction and lead it to a higher point; 
everywhere academies of singing, instrumental 
and general musical societies, established for the 
purpose of collective practice or performance, are 
found increasing. Municipal authorities and gov- 
ernments bestow attention upon, and provide 
means for, the performance of works of art in 
chapels and in peg or for the musical instruc- 
tion of the people; our publishers and music-sel- 
lers diffuse the works of all nations and all times 
to an extent and in a form unprecedentedly 
cheap and convenient; even the acquisition of 
good instruments has been considerably facilitated 
by the progress of the mechanical arts. 

Wonderful power of the art of sound ! To open 
all hearts! engaging the interest and drawing 
contributions even from those who for want of in- 
struction, or from a naturally defective organiza- 
tion, are denied a participation in its pleasures ; 
who willingly make sacrifices for those belonging 
to them, and then step aside, content with the 
feeling of having afforded to others a pleasure 
which they themselves cannot enjoy ! 

Whence has music this power? and how does 
it reward our love and sacrifices ? 

It has this power, and is all-powerful over man- 
kind, because it seizes upon every fibre, sensual- 
ly, and spiritually, upon the whole body and soul, 
sensations and ideas. ‘The rudest nature thrills 
under the effect of its powerful strains, and is 
soothed by its sweetness. Its sensual effect is in 
itself irresistibly enchanting ; for the merely sen- 
sual hearer feels that this trembling of the nerves 
penetrates to the inmost depth of the soul, that 
this corporeal delight is purified and sanctified by 
its hidden connexion with the origin of our exist- 
ence. But he who has experienced in his own 
person how music calls forth, and leads at pleas- 
ure, the most tender, powerful, and secret feel- 
ings of the soul, imparting brightness to its myste- 
rious twilight, awakening it to a dreamy con- 
sciousness ; he to whom the deepest perceptions 
and ideas present themselves as spirits diverting 
him from, and raising him above, the fluctuating 
play of feelings and emotions; who is in short, 
aware that our existence would be imperfect, did 
not the world of sound supply the deficiency : 
such a one knows that the most intellectual pleas- 
ure of the senses derived from hearing music is 
merely an attraction to its spiritual fountain, from 
which are drawn eed ot feeling, elevation of 
mind, the contemplation of a new and boundless 
world of ideas, and a new sphere of existence. 

The one is the all-penetrating, universally pre- 
vailing power of sounds; and the other, the prom- 
ise of this art—a more elevated and blissful exist- 
ence, which we, knowing or anticipating, confide 
in, and to which so many of us and ours are de- 
voted. 

But its nature, like man’s own, is twofold ;_par- 
taking both of the sensual (material ;) and the 
mental (spiritual.) It has power to raise us from 
arude and barren state of being, to a higher, 
more susceptible, and spiritual existence ; to soften 
and refine our feelings, to awaken in us ideas of 
pure and perfect humanity ; to exalt us above the 
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human sphere to the confines of the Divine, and 
in this mental elevation, fill our hearts with love 
and holy zeal for everything that is good and no- 
ble. But this self-same power of melody and har- 
mony may also bury the yet unrevealed indwell- 
ing spirit in the alluring waves of excited sensu- 
ality, obliterating from the soul every noble feel- 
ing, and every virtuous power, and gradually lead- 
ing it to that thoughtlessness, that want of princi- 
ple and desire for sensual pleasure which dissolves 
or stifles every noble disposition, and in whose 
train are found those strange twins, satiety and 
insatiability, and that terrible condition of the 
mind, utter ihdiflerence. 

How then does this dangerous but dear art re- 
ward our love and our sacrifices ? 

In art itself all is pure, noble, and good. It is 
the fault of our weakness, if to us its gifts become 
poison ; if we linger inactively upon the threshold 
of its sanctuary, or allow its call to die away un- 
heeded, and, instead of joining the company of the 
initiated in its sacred halls, lose ourselves in the 
courts destined for the offal of the sacrifices. 

Many things have conspired to embitter the 
pure enjoyment and interrupt the pure and hon- 
est cultivation of the art of music in the present 
times. The waves of mighty events are penetra- 
ting into, and acting upon, every form of social 
and spiritual life, while the nations are still with- 
out a uniting and guiding principle of mental ele- 
vation. Stupendous events and recollections 
have called forth, on the one hand, vehement de- 
sires, and a prevalence of violent and suddenly 
changing impressions; on the other hand, its op- 
posites—inanition, and a deep longing for peace 
and quietness. In both directions, the material, 
a means of violent excitement, or of soothing the 
mind into a pleasurable repose, has acquired un- 
due preponderance over the spiritual clement of 
art, and we see repeated a spectacle often wit- 
nessed before: that, in such moments when the 
tension of the German mind and character, in the 
masses of the people and those who speak to their 
hearts, suffers relaxation, foreign influences, es- 
vecially the frivolity and ready loquacity of the 
Dread, and the enervated sensuality of the Ital- 
ians, wrest the sceptre from native talent. In 
respect to music, it is in the opera especially that 
foreign mediocrity at such times gains its easiest 
victories, and carries every thing before it in its 
rapid march. For, how many different means 
are not resorted to, in these productions, to take 
the hearer by surprise and confound his judgment, 
so that their worthlessness remains concealed be- 
neath the novelty of their effects! And how can 
the evil influence thus brought to bear upon the 
highest and most commanding point, fail to affect 
in a similar manner, every other sphere and 
branch of art ? 

Are we compelled, on the one hand, to censure 
the mind-debasing materialism of the foreign opera, 
whose tendency in our days is the more irresisti- 
ble, because we are still accustomed, indeed forced, 
on account of the more highly developed political 
and public life of our western neighbours, to look 
to their country as to the balance-wheel of the 
great European clock ; so, on the other hand, we 
acknowledge that which is positively good in those 
operas, and which has been too much neglected 
by our writers and composers for the theatres ; 
viz. dramatic, or at least scenic, animation, and 
the progression from mere individual conditions 
to public and more universally intelligible and in- 
teresting relations of life. Only when this posi- 
tive element shall have been more generally per- 
ceived and appreciated by our poets and musi- 
cians, amongst all the poverty, Saene and er- 
rors of the foreign opera—then, and not till then, 
will German art, in all other respects so much 
more pure and true, be able to triumph over its 
rivals in the theatre, as certainly and signally as 
it has done everywhere else. ; 

Till then the foreigner will reign, will be a 
favorite, attract the multitude, and in his way sat- 
isfy it. A flattering tickling, a strained excite- 
ment of the senses, external splendor, coupled 
with internal poverty, superficial desire to please, 
instead of character and depth, a general inclina- 
tion for that which is low, the degradation of the 





most significant conditions and forms to mere 





means of effect—these are the inseparable conse- 
quences of this dominion. Music, having become 
a mere pastime, is dragged about everywhere ; it 
pursues us into our gardens and dining rooms, 
prevents all spiritual interchange, and conscious 
of being only intended to fill up the emptiness of 
a listless socicty, blunts at the same time the ears 
of the audience and its own powers. This want 
of character and meaning may be cbserved in 
every branch of art, and the general indifference 
is increasing. In proportion as our modern com- 
posers stray from the true nature and genius of 
art in general, and the different artistic forms in 
particular, treating the means as the chief object, 
without regard to design, so does that perversion, 
which is the death of art, become more palpable. 
In proof of this, we find that those seductive for- 
eign operas, even though the authority of their 
origin may dazzle and mislead us Germans, only 
gain their success through the aid of celebrated 
singers who are specially gifted for their coquet- 
tish or forced efforts, and by ihe employment of 
every possible adjunctive resource of attraction. 
The opposite fault of negligence in the adapta- 
tion of the means to the end, has often, and not 
without reason, been urged as a reproach against 
us: perhaps our bitter experience is intended to 
teach us better. 

Proceeding trom this point, another not very 
animating aspect of the present condition of mu- 
sic opens to our view. 

We have such music, but very little real enjoy- 
ment of it. We make it a means of diversion and 
entertainment, when it might serve to collect our 
ideas and elevate our minds. Thus our fashion- 
able operas for a moment render their admirers 
giddy with delight, but to dismiss them unsatisfied, 
and to be shortly forgotten by them; so in our 
concerts, whose highest pinnacle of success is that 
most barren of all emotions, astonishment at the 
skill of a virtuoso; so in our public performances 
and musical festivals, which merely serve to fur- 
nish another not very pleasing accompaniment to 
the conversation of the audience ; so in our social 
circles, where unmeaning exercises, or badly ex- 
ecuted novelties of the day, form the staple arti- 
cles of musical entertainment, and which, instead 
of real pleasure, produce more mental distress, 
envy, and ennui, than people are inclined to con- 
fess even to themselves. 

With pleasurable feelings do we quickly with- 
draw the eye from this cheerless side of the pic- 
ture; the more so, as it is not our object to form 
a conclusive judgment, but only to arouse the ear- 
nest attention of those who take a lively interest 
in the cause of the musical art and the education 
of the people. It would also evince great igno- 
rance of the spirit of our times, did we not, by the 
side of degeneration and weakness, also perceive 
and honor the most cheering and promising ef- 
forts in the right direction ; the faithful adherence 
shown to the works of the older masters, trom 
Beethoven, back even to Gluck and Sebastian 
Bach; the rare, though perhaps temporary, in- 
crease of technical industry of executants, the as- 
siduous efforts of so many students to acquire sci- 
entifie proficiency and general information, both 
of which are indispensable to the artist, and were 
certainly by no means so earnestly aimed at in 
times past as they are at present. The only 
drawback to this cheering aspect is the fact, that 
many, whose zealous efforts must be acknowledged 
with praise, still appear to be unconscious of the 
real nature and purpose of all artistic activity; 
this unconsciousness must be awakened into a 
clear perception before those labors can bear the 
right fruit. As it is, we have the strange anom- 
aly of great depth of thought associated with 
shallowness; of false and real art held in equal 
estimation, the good and the bad accepted with- 
out distinction under the flattering name of ver- 
satility, and discrimination denounced as for- 
mality. 

Thus, in the traces and germs of the good, as 
well as the bad, great and wide-spread activity is 
everywhere displayed; an activity promising 
much, if directed to the right end, but which 
still remains unaided by that concentrating and 
guiding consciousness, that quickening spirit which 
imparts to art the highest of its powers. 



































ifications to join the college choir. 











Thus many noble-minded and deeply thinking 
men have prefieured to themselves, in this whirl- 
pool of confused efforts and conflicting powers, 
the destruction of an art which in their opinion, 
has rlready reached the culminating point of its 
glory in Bach, or Gluck, or Mozart, or Beethoven. 
We, on the contrary, adhere firmly to the convic- 
tion that art is a necessity of human nature, and 
therefore, like it, imperishable ; and that, for the 
same reason also, in a single nation, music can 
only perish together with that nation itself; 
though it may, in common with it, experience re- 
peated moments of dejection or retrogression. 
The history of music, attentively examined, gives 
ample proof of this; and a worthy conception of 
what our nation onght to be, and what may be 
expected, and will be gained for musical art by 
its re-elevation, is calculated, even in times of un- 
deniable retrogradation, to inspire with hope ev- 
ery heart beating for something higher than that 
which is perishable. 





College Music. 
{From the New York Musical World.) 


{New Haven, Conn., Sept, 29, 1858. 
Dear Sir: 

If you could find it in your power to give me any informa- 
tion on the state of music in Yale while you were at college, I 
should be very glad to obtain it. 

If you would be so kind also to state to me any particulars 
you know about the introduction to Yale of ** Gaudeamus igi- 
tur,”’ you would much oblige me. 

Yours, in 322, 
Eugene Scnvy.er. 
Editor of the Musical World.] 


The above letter has induced quite a train of recol- 
lection as to the pleasant days and pleasant fellows of 
college years. We well remember the first visit we 
received after the Freshman examination, from the 
aucust President of the Beethoven Club. In our 
Freshman verdancy we had taken a room in one of 
the public buildings of the city, (the Exchange) 
from which we were speedily routed by the college 
authorities, no student being allowed to have a room 
in any public building or hotel. But it was during 
the short time we were quartered there that the Beet- 
heven official came to examine into our musical qual- 
Of course we 
were given the usual psalinody to sing—upon which 
we passed a much more satisfactory examination, we 
dare say, than certain other metrical text-books in 
languages less familiar—concerning which we had 
subsequently to undergo rigorous investigation. 

So kindly were we received by the Beethovenites 
that at the end of the Freshman year they inducted us 
into the office of President—a post we continued to fill 
during the three remaining years of the course. 

During that time how many excellent fellows pass- 
ed in musical review !—both of classes preceding and 
following. We had, in all,a foree of about thirty 
men. Of these, twenty, perhaps, were singers, and 
the rest composed a “grand orchestra’’—as_ the 
concert programmes have it. Max Maretzek would 
probably have turned several summersaults, had he 
heard our orchestra but once vigorously tune up. 
Not so much on account of the melodious results, al- 
beit—for the fellows did not make bad music—but 
rather the extraordinary novelty of the aconstical ef- 
fects ; for we had every unique instrament from the 
piccolo fife to the big drum. Of course our music in 
its grand ensemble of voices and instruments was ofien 
what might be termed rousing ;—and whenever we 
put forth our musical energies we kept the attention 
of our auditors from the beginning to the end—you 
may be sure. And, indeed, the attention thus be- 
stowed was often well repaid. Among our singers we 
had several capital voices, tenors particularly, and the 
voices of each and all had that freshness and warmth, 
which no training and no art can supply and which 
go more directly to the popular heart than all the 
graces and embellishments of more artificial song. 
To be sure, we had far fewer tenors than basses—this 
heing—in common with more professional impresa- 
rios—the particular woe of our career as Kapellmeis- 
ter; but then the tenors had to sing all the louder, 
and we scorned being sung down by any number of 
ruder Basses—having a certain acoustical advantage, 
also, in the more penetrating and pervading tones of 
a higher scale. 

In matters of psalmody, we sang the music just as 
it is usually written for mixed voices; that is, for 
male and female. But the late auspicious era, in 
which the question is so gallantly agitated of admit- 
ting young ladies to colleges, not having as yet 
dawned upon us, our music was essentially male. Of 
course, the conditions of the music we sang, as to 
progression of parts, etc., were radically changed : 





and some fellows insisted on singing tenor, and this 
part generally running higher than the melody itself, 
we had such inversion of parts, and such consecutive 
octaves, fifths, and forbidden horrors of every kind, 
that some of our modern Philadelphia Doctors of Mu- 
sic might have been driven into a lunatic asylum. 
Yet these dissonances were something like certain 
coarser stops in an organ; which, though diabolical 
in themselves, when drowned in an overtopping har- 
moniousness, help sill up. 

The instrument greatly predominating in our or- 
chestra was the flute. The mevitable flute had, indeed, 
ever to be repressed and discouraged. Every second 
fellow who wanted to join the choir played a flute. 
We grew indeed to be relentless on the fluie question, 
Having secured several of the most accomplished up- 
on that pastoral instrument, (like Field and Larned) 
we tnrned our backs resolutely on all other piping 
shepherds. 

‘Strange to say, however, the instrument best 
played of all was the violin. We actually had violin- 
playing, rather than that fiddling naturally (of stu- 
dents) to be expected. There was Washington and 
Trotter, particularly of the “‘ Southern members ”’, 
and Whitney of the Northern, who drew, really, a 
sapital bow. We were also supplied with a viola, 
’cello and double-bass, so that the quartet of the 
“strings” was complete. Of the “ brasses””? we had 
but a single representative,—a big ophicleide. This 
piece of ordnance, when projected out of the chapel 
window, called explosively the choir together every 
Saturday noon to rehearsal, filling the breasts of the 
“milky mothers of the herd”, nibbling the grass in 
College street, with alarm. It was our piece de résis- 
tance—our great gun, that ophicleide. We based a 
good deal of our musical reputation upon the funda- 
mental notes of that deep-mouthed orator. The 
double-bass was solemnly grand, but the ophicleide 
was fundamentally grander. The big drum, too, 
though somewhat martial and operatic, when touched 
by the professor thereof /ighi/y, rumbled deep down 
into the region of the pedal-pipe tone in an organ, 
and served very much the same purpose in the gene- 
ral effect. 

Of the lighter instrumental cohort —the fancy 
pieces—we had an ornamental supply. Our views 
were liberal as to what was proper in an orchestra. 
We had now and then a guitar, a triangle (which, of 
course, was not very unorchestral,) a piccolo finte, 
ete. Such instruments as were not heard, by reason 
of the general din—like the tinkling guitar--were sup- 
posed to be heard. ‘They /ooked pretty when the fel- 
lows played them—and a great many serenaded miss- 
es in town, could testify that, (when heard at all,) 
they also sounded pretty. 

Our best music was at prayers on Sunday evenings. 
During the day the choir was very much dispersed. 
Some of the members had charge of town choirs ; 
others attended churches of a different denomination 
than that worshipping at the chapel. But at prayers 
there was a general gathering. We usually practised, 
too, on Saturday, an anthem for Sunday evening. 
The Christmas Nativity anthem was, of all our musi- 
cal attempts, the most successful and popular: partly 
from its traditional associations, and partly from the 
enthusiasm natural to the occasion of its performance 
—Chrisimas Eve. 

The choir and orchestra, during the period of our 
administration, did themselves most justice, perhaps, 
the year we were graduated—'41, Hitherto, each 
graduating class had gone to tlie*no inconsiderable 
expense of hiring a New York orchestra to play at 
Centre Church during the commencement exercises. 
(We believe this is still done.) But the choir had so 
augmented in numbers, that their music was really 
so much more popular with the students, (and with 
the outside Philistines as well,) than even Max Mar- 
etzek’s far more scientific instrumental corps, that we 
determined to save the college all expense_of com- 
mencement music, and do the melodious. thing our- 
selves, Not this alone. We resolved to attempt the 
as yet unheard of enterprise, and give a concert on 
the evening preeeding Commencement. All this, to 
be sure, involved not only daily, but nightly exertions 
on the part of the zealous President of the clab: who 
not only had to arrange—yea, verily, to compose— 
overtures, intemezzos and musical fantasias of various 
kinds for the extraordinary variety of instruments on 
that oceasion to be brought forward (for an orchestra 
constituted as was ours being entirely unknown to the 
classic masters and ancients, no music for our purpose 
was found to be extant) but we had to accomplish 
the still more difficult task of getting the fellows to- 
gether to rehearse. Herein lics the true test, of 
course, of an Impresario’s genius—the power of get- 
ting musicians to preliminary rehearsals. Students, 
particularly, are in any case frisky enough—but So- 
phomore examinations and Senior preparations, and 
Freshman and Junior impediments of every kind ad- 





ded materially to this friskiness whenever we talked 
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to them about the necessity of rehearsal, and the awfal 
musical responsibility we had assumed. We added 
the attraction of watermelons and all the fruits of the 
season as seductive means to secure their attendance 
at rehearsals—indeed, but for the watermelons we are 
afraid our concert and commencement music would 
have fallen through. 

Our rehearsals—for the greater privacy—were held 
in the Rhetorical chamber instead of the chapel : and 
this was the scene of our own private labors upon 
that remarkable instrumental score, which we were 
compelled to prepare for our nondescript orchestra. 
There was along table in the middle of the room, and 
a pianoforte at the head of it. Upon this table, dur- 
ing the intervals of rehearsal, were generally left the 
instruments, to do justice to which we were ransack- 
ing our brains of music. When we sat solitarily at 
one end and thrummed ont upon the piano a Skull- 
and-Bone March, or a Freshman Fandango, or some 
such mad-eap invention, the big double-bass, lying 
prone on its stomach before us, and the bigger drum 
looming ponderously in the distance, and the little 
fiddles, and the guitars, and everything that could vi- 
brate, seemed to respond to the strains and to suggest 
their own music. So that there was not so much real 
difficulty in composing the tunes—but the thing was to 
get the fellows to play them. 

However, after many tribulations and sleepless 
nights and anxieties, and a fabulous consumption of 
watermelons, all was in readiness. The concert was 
given in a church on Church street, the pulpit being 
removed for the occasion and a staging constructed. 
The number of tickets issued was unlimited and—un- 
fortunately for the accommodations of the church— 
the sale was unlimited : so that when the evening of 
performance arrived, one-third of the audience had to 
listen from the street—we putting up the windows, and 
the auditors complacently submitting to such unpre- 
cedented concert-arrangements. Between the parts of 
the programme an address on music was delivered by 
the President—he feeling safe from any expressions of 
disapproval on the part of the audience, from the fact 
that precautions had wisely been taken, early in the 
evening, to request the audience to refrain from any 
tokens of satisfaction or dissatisfaction—if for no oth- 
er reason, out of regard to the character of the place. 

The Beethovenites, we believe, still flourish, emi- 
nently at Yale College—we should be sorry at all 
events to hear that the music of our old Alma Mater 


had in any degree died out.—We trust that the same 


spirit of emulation, the same musical zeal, the same 
jolly good fellowship prevail now as in previous col- 
legiate years. We understand an organ. has latterly 
taken the place of the heterogeneous orchestra once 
assembled :—and yet we can hardly think that either 
on festive college occasions, or in the more solemn ser- 
vices of churchly worship, more youthful ardor can be 
exhibited on the one hand, or a profounder and sin- 
cerer feeling on the other, than that which character- 
ized the music under the older arrangement. 

In reply to the interrogatory of our correspondent, 
we would say that Gaudeamus igitur was introduced 
into college some eight or ten years since. We 
brought it with us, in a book of German student- 
songs, on our return from Europe. In the same 
book was that glorious Jnteyer Vita—Horace’s ode, 
set to music by Flemming—which was sung at the 
same time, and we hope is still sung, in the halls of 
Old Yale. 





The Theatre in Sans-Souci. 
(From the Berlin Echo.) 


Such is the title of a highly interesting paper 
by Herr L. Schneider, in No. 2 of the Neues 
Deutsches Theater-Archiv, from which we select 
the two following very remarkable cabinet orders 
of Frederick the Great. For the reception of 
the Russian Grand Prince, afterward the Czar 
Paul, at the Prussian Court, in July, 1776, all 
kinds of festivities were projected, and the king 
busied himself with the most trifling details con- 
nected with them. All sorts of interesting docu- 
ments relating to the dramatic performances to 
be given are still preserved, in the Royal Secret 
Archives. As early as the 20th of June, Herr 
Reichardt, the capellmeister, had to go to Sans- 
Souci, and compose an allegorical prologue to the 
opera of Angelica e Medora, for Porporino and 
Tosoni, as well as an aria for Mad. Mara. The 
latter’s husband, a personal enemy of Reichardt, 
succeeded in p.evailing on her to write and tell 
the king, “ She could not sing such music.” The 
result was an order to the Baron von Arnim, 
which affords us a glance at the manner in which 
the great king ruled the little kingdom of his the- 
atre at Sans-Souci: 
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“Vous pourrez dire & la chanteuse Mara en ré- 
ponse & la lettre, qu’elle vient de m’adresser que je 
la payois pour chanter et non pour écrir, que les airs 
Gtaient tres-bien, tes qu’ils ¢taient et qu’elle devoit 
s’en accommoder, sans tant de verbiage et difficulté. 
Sur ce ete., ete. 

“> Potsdam le 30 de Juin 1776. 

( You may tell the singer Mara, in answer to the 
letter she has just sent me, that I paid her to sing and 
not to write; that the airs were very well, as they 
were, and that she ought to be contented with them 
without so much idle talk and fuss. In consequence, 
etc., ete. 

“ Potsdam, the 30th June, 1776.) FrepertcK.” 


Underneath there was a note in the king’s own 
handwriting : 


“ Elle est payée pour chanter et non pour écrire.” 
(“ She is paid to sing and not to write.’’) 


At the same time, the above-mentioned indi- 
vidual, Mara, who was one of the royal private 
band, was sent to Spandau. This reduced the 
Baron von Arnim, who dreaded some hitch in the 
operatic representations to a state of despair. 
His remonstrance on the subject to the king was 
followed by the remarkable order, written in Ger- 
man—an exception in theatrical matters—of which 
there are several copies still extant, instead ot 
running thus: “ The Mara shall sing,” are as 
follows: “The - shall sing.” 


“My best, and very dear faithful Arnim! I per- 
ceive from your observetions of the 4th inst., that 
you are very tender-hearted, and a very great friend 
of the Mara and her husband, because you espouse 
their cause so warmly, and speak up for them. I 
must, however, tell you that your tender-heartedness 
is very badly applied in the present instance, and 
that you would act much more sensibly, if you did 
what I order you, and did not accustom yourself to 
argue the matter; for I will by no means suffer this, 
and you must not let such things enter your head. 
The Mara shall sing the air, as I require her to do, 
and not be obstinate, unless she wants to be served 
just like her husband, and he shall stop in prison till 
further orders ; to that he may make up his mind, 
For your part, you must not fancy you are my privy 
counsellor. I did not take you into my service for 
that, so you had better busy yourself with rendering 
parition to my orders, if you wish me to continue 
your gracious king. 

” « Potsdam, the 5th July, 1776. 


Freperic.” 





FREDERICK.” 





Mozart in Vienna. 
(From Frazer’s Magazine.) 


Years roll on, and Mozart finds himself settled in 
Vienna, in great reputation, and surrounded by the 
closest ties of kindred—wife and children. At once 
the composer and the performing artist, now im- 
mersed “ over head and ears,” as he expressed it, in 
composition, and now the centre of all eyes at the 
theatre, the world has never seen in any musician 
such an instance of various power or of equal promp- 
titade in thought and action. His society was mixed. 
From the boudoir of the empress herself, from the 
sympathetic and elegant intercourse of Haydn, Me- 
tastasio, Gluck, to the revelry of the green-room, and 
its orgies crowned with flowers, every one could ex- 
tract something to please out of our Mozart. Here 
his mercurial temperament, however, wronged him, 
and between too much work and too much pleasure, 
he consumed himself. When illness had restored 
predominance to his reasoning and reflecting powers, 
1is regrets at being so early obliged to leave his art 
were poignant, for he saw into the extent of his own 
mind, and had begun to view his music as a precious 
casket, deposited with him by Providence, not mere- 
ly for his own advantage, but that of mankind at 
large. For a while, however, the flowers of Mozart’s 
composition never grew in greater profusion, rich 
and rare, than at Vienna. The excitement of an im- 
perial court, its variety of musical men and musical 
tastes, employed his mind incessantly on new models 
in music; and when shortly after his death a void 
began to be felt, his chief friends, Prince Lichnows- 
ky, Baron van Swieten, &c., received Beethoven 
with open arms ; and the same hospitality and dis- 
tinction which Mozart had enjoyed, passed to his 
successor by right of inheritance. At the same ta- 
bles, in the same carriages, at the same _pianofortes, 
among the old companions of Mozart, Beethoven 
may be seen; and hopes revive in the promising ge- 
nius of the new comer, that the regeneration of mu- 
sic will not be left incomplete. But we may here re- 
trace some of those influences which set Mozart’s in- 
vention in peculiar activity at Vienna. 








Van Swieten, the eccentric physician of Maria 
Theresa, lived here in greater credit on the strength of 
the excellent constitution of that princess than per- 
haps his pills and draughts merited. He was very 
fond of music, understood it scientifically, had an or- 
chestra frequently in his house, and a better listener 
to fugues never sat in self-concentration and delight 
by the side of a player. Fugues of Bach and Han- 
del formed after mass a regular part of the Sunday 
morning service at the Baron’s ; Mozart was the per- 
former, and he took so much interest in this musi- 
cian’s music, that when he played for his own diver- 
sion at home, he scarcely ever touched anything else. 
Still his reverence for the past did not lead him to 
pedantry, or to lose sight of the advance of his own 
dav in elegant melodious taste. 

We are in the physician’s music-room. 

“This sonata in the style of Handel, with its m- 
troduction and fugue,” observes Van Swieten to his 
friend, ‘seems to me a very complete example of 
the individuality of your workmanship. You show 
Handel and yourself too. I have set others the same 
task, who have either produced what was not at all 
like their original, or else a servile copy.” 

“The composer who attempts to borrow the pen 
of any great master,” returned Mozart, “must first 
possess a well-pronounced, distinct style of his own. 
An artistic imitation only pleases by such a resem- 
blance to the composer imitated as satisfies the imag- 
ination that he might himself have written it at an 
advanced stage of existence, Merely to copy a com- 
poser’s modulations and peculiarities, is to produce 
such a dull imitation as is allied rather to the un- 
pleasant likeness of a wax model, than to the spirited 
representation of a tine portrait.” 

“And vet the allemande and courante in this son- 
nata,”’ said Van Swicten, “ are such exquisite gems, 
that I can scarcely imagine Handel sufficiently re- 
fined in instrumental music to produce them. The 
fusion of the old and new is admirably accomplished, 
and makes perfect music. I wish, my dear Mozart, 
that you may get our German composers out of the 
horse-in-the-mill_ track which they pursue, not only 
in their music, but in the series of their movements, 
where the same al/egro, the same slow movements, 
&c., follow in eternal procession. Now this is a for- 
mality which should be broken through. I perceive 
that your pianoforte tastes of opera music, church 
and organ music, the symphony, the quartet. This 
mode is extremely suggestive, and will in time ren- 
der the pianoforte a perfect microcosm of the great 
world of harmony.” 

“Tt is, as I take it,” said the composer, “just the 
business which the present age of music demands. 
The pianoforte must hereafter fill the concert-room, 
the theatre, the church, with accomplished hearers ; 
it must exhibit music in all styles, and in a perpetual 
variety of forms. It will thus make the fortune of 
composers when kings have no longer places or pen- 
sions to give them. But there is munch to do. Peo- 
ple are now only beginning to see into the significance 
of notes apart from words or a scene on the stage ; 
yet in instrumental musie a few bars more or less 
make a serious difference to a composition.” 

Ferdinand Ries has informed us in his notices on 
Beethoven, as a curious example of the deep specu- 
lations of that master on symmetry and effect in in- 
strumental music, that he one day received in a let- 
ter from Vienna a couple of dotted crotchets, which 


Beethoven instructed him to insert in a sonata long | 


before published, as a new and improved commence- 
ment of the same. He was quite surprised at the ef- 
fect of these two notes. Beethoven certainly worked 
out many of the theories of Mozart with a strong fel- 
low feeling in beauty, yet with a manner entirely his 
own. - , 

We now follow Van Swieten into a room in the 
palace where Joseph [I. sometime recreated himself 
with musical talk and criticism. The emperor turns 
over the pages of a four-handed fugue on the desk of 
the pianoforte, with the words, “ See, something struck 
out afresh from the mint of Mozart. He wrote this 
to please the countess Thun and Metastasio’s niece ; 
the four hands allow the parts to go smoothly, and 
the hass to come in like the pedals of the great organ 
at St. Stephen’s, when Albrechtsberger performs a 
voluntary. The ladies played it last evening ; and 
Clementi, who listened, said that it was an admirable 
composition, but that it wanted an introduction.” 

“Mozart thonght otherwise,’ said the physician, 
and would probably reply, ‘ Why should we always 
make the same beginnings?” A company who will 
not cease talking through crashing chords, will some- 
times have their attention piqued by a quiet début ; 
even a succession of single notes. Your Majesty 
may recollect Mozart’s agreeable innovation, in eom- 
mencing the overture to Figaro allegro and piano: 
how hushed and full of suspense and interest it ren- 
dered the house.” 


| 
| 
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“The musical ideas of Clementi,” returned the 
emperor, “are, in your opinion, too subservient to 
the formal and conventional. His admirable playing 
is much cried up by the Italians here, but even I can 
find that he has not Mozart’s melody.” 

“Clementi,” replied the physician, “has many 
original qualifications of the musician, but his science 
is not wholly free from dryness and pedantry. In 
every kind of serious music, melody, design, and 
modulation, must concur to produce pleasure ; and 
certainly it is the praise of Germany, in the instra- 
mental art, to have united science with the graces. I 
see in this volume of pianoforte duets, three complete 
specimens of fine music under various designs. The 
first in F.” 

“Haydn, I remember, called it a symphony in dis- 
guise,” said the emperor. 
~ “Tt is indeed such fine music, that when it is well 
played, you forget the players. This other in C, be- 
ginning in unison and fortissimo, is intended express- 
ly to show two performers of equal talent in alter- 
nate solos; the one in F minor is a mixture of the 
orchestral and inspired organ style. It differs from 
everything else by its author, and is one of the no- 
blest monuments of his ambition and powers.” 

“That piece originated,” said the emperor, “in 
the large mechanical organ which Count F—— erec- 
ted in the hall of his country-house, near Prague. 
The times of playing were regulated by clockwork. 
The count was a humorist, and said to the man of 
Silbermann’s, who built the organ: “‘ We shan’t want 
for clever machinery or good pipes, but where shall 
we get the music, that we may listen to twice a day 
for a month without being tired ? ” 

The physician smiled, and continued. “I think the 
organ-builder found ont the right shop. He had but 
to explain what was wanted, and to say that his cla- 
rionet, his flute, his bassoon stops, would be of ex- 
quisite quality, to inspire the imagination of Mozart. 
So to make his work the more durable, the musician 
sclected as his models the two greatest masters of the 
organ, Handel and J. S. Bach. But he has reserved 
a place for himself; the prelude and the postlude, in 
which he has enveloped Handel, are his own, and so 
is the adagio in that second piece, which breaks the 
figure in two, and prepares so agreeably to introduce 
it a second time with new treatment.” 

We now enter Mozart’s home. He is writing in 
haste, and throwing the sheets of his music on the 
floor to dry. His wife and sister return from abroad, 
and tell him with much pleasure that they have been 
at the Jesuit’s church hearing the beautiful sympho- 
nies of Haydn, called the “ Seven last words’—that 
they have seen Haydn, who conducted the perform- 
ance himself; that he is coming to visit them in the 
evening. Mozart expressed his delight. “ I know his 
famous new work, and T will please him.” At night 
Haydn is seated near his friend, who is at the piano- 
forte. “ Now, Haydn, yon shall hear one of my ‘ Tast 
words ;”? and he extemporizes an admirable adagio in 
B minor. 

Haydn acknowledges his snecessfal and compli- 
mentary imitation. “If you can make such music 
on a single ‘word,’ one may well wish that instend 
of ‘ seven last words,’ there had been seventy. But 
for ladies this music may be too solemn and severe, 
There is Mademoiselle Sophie, who will be glad to 
hear something tender and sentimental.’ Play the 
clarionet movement you wrote for Stadler,’ said the 
composer’s wife. Haydn wishes to possess this heau- 
tiful piece. ‘T think I must write it out for the piano- 
forte, and call it “ Miscellaneous Romance.” “TI 
am afraid that your husband,” continued the musi- 
cian, addressing his wife, “will be thought a great 
scrapmonger. 


> 
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BOSTON, NOV. 6, 1858. 


Music In Tris Numper. — Continuation of ‘* Mirfam’s Song 
of Triumph,” a Cantata for Soprano solo and chorus, by 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


The Diarist Abroad. No. 5. 

Beruiin, Sept. 20.— Here beginneth a dis- 
course, the text of which is: “ Are you going to 
write the result of your researches in German or 
in English?” 

When this question is asked me I smile — smile 
to think anybody can suppose me capable of the 
folly of thinking four or five years in Germany 
sufficient to enable me to write a book in the lan- 
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guage of the country. Think of this matter a 
moment. 

T{ow many of the first hundred students in any 
literary institution in America that you may 
meet, do you suppose will ever attain eminence 
as writers of their mother tongue ? Leaving for 
the moment entirely out of view the question 
whether they are men of original thoughts and 
ideas, how many of them will attain such a mas- 
tery of the language as to express their ideas 
with precision and elegance. Listen to the first 
fifty sermons, speeches or legal arguments that 
come within your reach, with a view simply to the 
style of their authors, and how many of the fifty 
could you find it in your conscience to praise ? 
Why, a high degree of precision and elegance in 
the choice and collocation of words, in the form 
and succession of sentences and paragraphs, so 
as clearly and distinctly to convey the picture or 
idea in the mind of the writer or speaker to that 
of the reader or auditor, is so rarely found, that 
he who has attained it, even if his thoughts be 
not very new or striking, is at once a marked 
man and is in constant demand from the publish- 
ers of periodicals and lyceum committees. And 
yet your hundred students have, from the -first 
opening of the infant’s ear to sounds, been con- 
stantly hearing the English language spoken, in 
the social circle, from the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the public assembly ; since they learned their let- 
ters have read it in books and newspapers; have, 
through their whole life, breathed in it as in the 
atmosphere. 

Nay, more ; while still but children, a text-book 
of English Grammar was put in their hands to 
study, and periodical compositions were required 
of them in which the rules of grammar were to 
be reduced to practice. At a later period they 
studied the philosophy of language, directly or in- 
directly, in the lessons of their Latin and Greek 
grammars and reading books; and to crown the 
whole, as the final foundation for their future sue- 
cess in making their own tongue an instrument 
of power, in their sophomore year (at least in 
Harvard College) they begin a course of study, 
which, starting from the point of the simplest 
grammatical rules, carries them onward with con- 
stant practice in writing, through the canons of 
rhetoric and logic, and is spread over a period of 
two or three years. 

And yet, I ask again, how many of these hun- 
dred students, will, in after years, prove that they 
have really acquired a mastery over their mother 
tongue ? 

“ But,” you will say, “we have great writers, 
who have never made all these studies,” and you 
can name Franklin, and Marshall, Buckingham, 
Greeley, and others. True enough, but think of 
the constant practice they had in writing for 
years and years, and recollect that such men are 
men of a taste, which leads them to the closest 
study of the master writers of their language. 

Now permit me to address my discourse to 
some single individual, leaving the rest to make 
the application to themselves, as far as it does 
apply. 

You, Thompson, live in a country town of four 
or five thousand inhabitants. Some bookseller is 
about to publish a Gazetteer of your state, and a 
letter is sent to one of your citizens, requesting a 
topographical and historical notice of the place. 
How many persons of the thousands within its 
limits do you suppose able to write a satisfactory 











article in reply, viewing it only as a specimen of 
English composition ? A dozen names occur to 
you at once; perhaps a score; or even a hundred. 
How is it with the other thousands? Would you 
undertake it yourself ? 

1?—replies Thompson, no indeed! 
no pretensions to be able to write. 

And yet you have been breathing the language 
all your life. But, Thompson, you are musical — 
I address you personally for this reason — you 
play the organ on Sundays, give lessons on the 
pianoforte, are the music-teacher in the academy 
and high school for girls, have half-a-dozen tunes 
in the “ Holy Banjo ”— Prof. Pipes’ last new 
book — have published the “Catnip Waltz” 
(with only one measure too much in the first 
movement, so that it cannot be danced), and are 
editor of the “ Juvenile Whistle”, a musical text- 
book for schools and academies. But you are not 
satisfied with yourself. You feel that there is 
something in music higher and nobler than all 
this. The months you have occasionally spent in 
Boston in the concert season have made you feel 
that something is yet to be learned before you can 
wield the orchestra and great vocal forces as a 


I make 


means of expressing musical ideas. 

Let me tell you a story — no story, only an in- 
cident with a moral. 

A gentleman of a good deal of musical taste, 
and one who has had much to do in the way of 
music in schools, asked me why I did not write 
some tunes. 

“T cannot write tunes,” said I, with some de- 
gree of surprise at the question. 

“Why not? When you read a fine piece of 
lyric poetry does it not awaken some correspond- 
ing musical idea in your mind ?” 

“ Very often ; and here is just the difficulty — 
to grasp that musical idea, hold it fast, and write 
it down.” Well, in the course of the conversa- 
tion it appeared that his conception of writing 
music and mine were so different that it required 
mutual explanation before each understood the 
other. 

We reads the lyric stanza, a scrap of melody 
comes into his mind, and this he, by degrees, 
draws out into the due length and proportions of 
the stanza. Then with the of Prof. 
This or Prof. That’s work on “ Harmony and 


, 


assistance 


Thoroughbass” —a book to carry in the pocket 
— he draws out some notes which the bass can 
sing, some more for the tenor and the alto. The 
tune is finished. That is, having got a melody, 
the other parts are made according to the “ reci- 
pe” —as the apothecaries say. 

My conception of the matter was this: I read 
a stanza of poetry which touches my feelings; 
with my mind’s ear I hear a flow of correspond- 
ing melody and harmony, all as one thing —an 
integral whole. Confining ourselves, for the 
present, to the simple psalm tuue, I feel how the 
four voices of the choir start from some given 
harmonic point, swell and die away, the parts 
now approaching, now diverging from each other, 
here a voice dwelling upon some long note, while 
others throw in some delicate figure of ornament 
or expression, here some powerful discord, an- 
swering to the text, followed by harmony doubly 
delicious, from the previous crash of voices. I 
hear some musical phrase as it is handed from 
one part to another — perhaps now a solo, now a 
duet —in short, the piece of music, as a whole, 
isin my mind. But I have never studied compo- 





sition, so as to be able to grasp this succession 
and combination of tones, and hence it is impossi- 
ble for me to analyze it into its constituent ele- 
ments, and write out their signs or notes. 

This idea was new to him, and I have found 
since, by careful observation, that it is equally 
new to many others; and yet every musician will 
think it absurd for me to devote so much space to 
so self-evident a thought, as it is to him. 

How is it with you, Thompson ? 

But, as said before, you wish to become a com- 
poser in a higher sense of the term than being a 
mere maker of tunes; you wish to handle the 
grand chorus and orchestra. My idea of writing 
for the orchestra, I will illustrate thus: you know 
the noble old melody by Swan, to the words: 

“Why do we mourn departing friends,” &c. 

Whenever I think of this melody, and it is 
very often in my mind, I hear in the second part 
(in my mind’s ear), a full orchestra accompanying 
it. I hear the wind instruments giving it with 
colossally triumphant power, while the stringed 
band is filling up the grand and massive outline 
with figures, which combine to form in the general 
effect the very intoxication of joy. So stroug is 
my admiration for this theme, so invigorating, 
grand, and beautiful the music of which, in my 
fancy, it forms the basis, that, were Ia young man 
with time and means to study, I would almost 
devote myself to the theory and practise of com- 
position, just to be able sometime to write it out, 
and place it in musical notes upon paper. 

Think, Thompson, what the power to do this 
presupposes. 

1. That the ordinary rules of counterpoint are 
as familiar to me as those of grammar, so that I 
write my music with as little thought of conse- 
cutive fifths, as I have at this moment of nouns 
and verbs. 

2. That I have all the different characters and 
expressions of the various orchestral instruments, 
with their powers, as distinctly before my mind, 
as I have the various cries of the different domes- 
tic animals in a farm yard. 

3. That I have so studied the mechanism and 
modes of handling all these instruments, as to be 
able to write for each in such a manner that the 
performer can understand and reproduce just the 
musical thought, which I intend to allot to his in- 
strument. 

4. That T have made- myself so familiar with 
the almost infinite variety of effects which may 
be produced by the different combination of these 
instruments, as to be able when I have once 
grasped my musical thought, to hold it fast and 
coolly think out, on the twenty or more staves of 
my score, just what notes, given to the horns, 
trumpets, flutes, clarinets, trombones, bassoons, 
oboes, violins, violas and the rest, will result in 
that tide of melody and harmony, which I am 
And 

5. The most important of all, that I have so 
studied orchestral writing, that I can grasp and 
hold fast my idea. 

Are you equal to this, Thompson ? 

I trow not. 

As Ido not believe it possible to get such a 
command of any foreign tongue, as one has of his 
own, by the study of books, and as in most cases 
it requires long and severe study to be a master 
of his own, so I do not believe it possible to ac- 
quire that command of the orchestra, supposed 
above, from books alone, or, except in some cases 
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of great genius where one has created orchestral 
music from infancy, without long continued and 
laborious study, — and even this will not give it, 
where the genius fails. 

I was reading an evening or two since of Baron 
van Swieten, the patron of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven. He was aman of acknowledged high lit- 
erary taste, and learning, and as such was at the 
head of the Imperial Library at Vienna. As a 
critic of fine and unerring taste his reputation was 
enviable. From infancy he had lived and 
breathed in music. He wrote the text to Haydn’s 
Seasons, drawing it from Thompson’s poem. 
That text, without grammatical fault, was absurdly 


bad. He wrote eight symphonies, as faultless as 


his poetry — but they were, said Haydn, as stiff | 


as himself. 


If it be almost impossible for an adult to so | 
| cause that is a kind of starch that loses its consis- 


learn the German language, that an attempt to 


write a book in it would not draw a smile from | 
| what great things you can do, — for wonderful as 


every scholar, if to master your own language re- 
quires such study, how much more difficult must 
it be for you, Thompson, who have come to man- 
hood without hearing an orchestra, except occa- 
sionally, when in New York or Boston, to become 
a master of its language ? 

Was it not Correggio, who, sunk in eestatic 
thought before a painting, suddenly exclaimed, 
“T too am a painter!” and in his adult years be- 
came one ? 

There may also be Correggio’s in music — but 
not many. 

Mozart was a virtuoso on the violin as well as 
the pianoforte at seven years. Handel, Bach, 
Haydn and Beethoven grew up from early child- 
hood in the midst of music; all four were for long 
periods members of orchestras. Music they 
learned as they learned their mother tongue, 
and its rules they studied as they studied their 
German and Latin grammars. I know not 
where the Correggio of music can be found in 
history. Now, Thompson, let us pass to the prac- 
tical application. You have made up your mind 
to come to Europe to study music in its higher 
forms, and wish me to give you some hints. I 
can only speak from observation and hearsay — 
I ean give no experience of my own, but can give 
a plenty of experience from men here, whose 
opinions are authority on the subject. All agree 
that in such cases as yours — I have the authority 
of Liszt for one — the student must select a city 
where, through the multitude of concerts, he can 
be constantly hearing orchestral music, oratorios 
and operas. Berlin is of all cities the one. Sec- 
ondly, the student must work upon strict — the 
strictest — counterpoint, until its rules are habits, 
just like grammatical rules in his mother tongue. 
Thirdly, he must study pianoforte or organ — not 
to be a virtuoso — but so as to feel the full effect 
of all sorts of contrapuntal relations. Fourthly, 
he must study the violin or ‘cello, until he can 
play in an orchestra, and there make up by hard 
labor and constant observation for the want of 
opportunities in early life to gain that knowledge 
of effects, which can only be drawn from long 
familiarity with them. There is no more a royal 
road to musical than to mathematical learning. 
You can with comparative ease learn to write 
music by rule—to make music per recipe; but 
such music will strike every musician as being 
stiff as yourself. To gain your object will be ex- 
pensive. You must have private instruction from 
men of great learning and large experience, and 








| ateacher of the piano. . 





each man must be paid. For your contrapuntal 
studies and for the organ or pianoforte, Haupt 
is your man. For the violin there are a hundred 


ae 
good teachers, but it will be well for you to study 


that instrument with a teacher in one of the mu- 
sic schools, in order to play afterward in the pri- 
vate orchestra of the school. But there is this 
for your comfort ; such a teacher as would charge 
you three to five dollars per lesson in Boston or 
New York, will cost you from one to two here. 

Take a hint or two. Do not think of astonish- 
ing anybody here by any of the productions, 
which your neighbors at home all compliment as 
being “first-rate music.” True, the musicians 
here may be astonished at them, but whether 
that emotion will be exactly complimentary, may 
be a question. Do not bring any very large 
amount of conceit and self-esteem with you, be- 
tency in this damp climate. Do not tell Haupt 
it may seem, he will soon find out without telling. 
Do not go away from him disgusted and dissatis- 
fied, if after he has examined your grand Te De- 
um, (which made such a sensation when sung in 
your singing society, and for which your neigh- 
hors talk of erecting an image to your honor) he 
should say, “very good indeed ”, and then give 
youa lesson in two-part counterpoint. Depend 
upon it Haupt knows better than you do — if not, 
why study with him? 

My dear Thompson, can T do anything for you ? 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

We yield about all our editorial space to-day to our 
Correspondence, which is unusually rich, and to our 
‘Diarist’s’ excellent advice to young would-be great 
composers. <As it is, much of our correspondence 
must lie over. . . . The lovers of classical chamber 
music will rejoice to learn that the MENDELSSOHN 
QuINTETTE CLup will commence their concerts on the 
18th of this month.) . . . There is no better prac- 
tice, for the more advanced student of the piano-forte, 
than that of the sonatas, &c. of Mozart, Beethoven 
and others, composed for piano and violin. Not a 
few lady amateurs in our city, have been in the habit 
of taking ‘accompaniment lessons’ in this way of 





some of our best musicians, who, while accompanying 
with the violin, initiate the pupil into the beauties and 
the right way of rendering those admirable composi- 
tions. We would commend Mr. Jutrus Ercnpere, 
whose card will be found in our advertising columns, 
as a most competent and gentlemanly person for this 
service. ... Mr. ZERDAHELYI, we are happy to 
learn, has found inducements to remain in Boston as 
.. Mr. Krersrock’s re- 
turn to his pupils is delayed, we presume only for a 
few days. He was to have sailed from Bremen by the 
steamer ‘ New York’ on the 9th ult., and we do not 
yet hear of her arrival. 


The Menperssonn Quintette Civr gave their 
first parlor concert in Cambridge, on Wednesday 
evening, under their new leader, Mr. Scuutrze, who, 
while lacking in the fire and energy that character- 
ized Mr. Fries, has excellencies of his own, smooth- 
ness of tone and brilliant execution, that please some 
hearers more. There is no more delightful mode of 
passing an occasional evening, for a circle of music- 
loving friends and neighbors, than is afforded by these 
soirées of this club, and we allude to this one, not for 
the purpose of criticism, but to direct the attention of 
lovers of chamber music in the city and its vicinity, 
at the very beginning of the musical season, to this 
club. It is not a difficult matter to get a subscription 
for a sufficient number of tickets to fill comfortably 
an ordinary parlor, for a few evenings, and thus en- 
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joy so great a treat in such a pleasant way. We give 
the programme of the concert alluded to above. 

1. Quartet in D, No. 68, Haydn.—2. Adagio from the Second 
Symphony in D, Beethoven.—3. Song from the Album. (For 
the Piano.) Arranged by T. Ryan. Schumann.—4. Adagio 
from the Posthumous Quartet in D minor, Schubert. —65. 
Aria from the Second Act of Idomeneo. Arranged for Quintet. 
Mozart.—5. Quartet in B flat. (No. 9, Op. 18.) Beethoven.— 
7. Adagio Notturno. From Midsummer Night's Dream. Men- 
delssohn.—8. Aria (Non mi dir). From Don Giovanni. Ar- 
ranged by T. Ryan. Mozart. 

We hear of an amusing incident which recently 
happened to the well-known vocalist, W. R. Demr- 
ster. It appears that Mr. D. arrived at a town in 
Western New York for the purpose of giving a con- 
cert. The landlord of the hotel at which he located 
himself became at once cognizant of a genuine prac- 
tical joke in embryo; for another person was his 
guest, who gave the same name, claimed the same 
profession, and visited the town for the same object. 
There was the name on the register, three days back, 
of Wm. R. Dempster, Vocalist, and at this moment 
the genuine W.R. D. entered his name. The land- 
lord handed the latter a programme, setting out in 
glowing colors, interspersed with any amount of fine 
points, comprising all the exclamatory interrogations 
and quotations usually found in a job printing office, 
a“ Grand Concert!” This was quite unexpected 
by Mr. D, of course, and various questionings, sur- 
misings, and coujecturings arose as to the why, what, 
when and wherefore. Had his shadow travelled on 
in advance and made all these preparations for his 
own coming? What an accommodating shadow! 
And had this same obliging shadow written his name 
on the hotel record, gone ont that very moment to 
open the hall, try the piano, and — perhaps — take 
the receipts and journey on to some other place? If 
so, he must be after that shadow. Remarking to the 
landlord that when the apparent owner of the hand 
that wrote “ Dempster ”’ first in the book, made his 
appearance, he would like to see him, our friend D. 
directed his attention to the discussion of a work on 
tables, illustrated with many plates. 

The bogus got ear of the new arrival, and came at 
once to the conclusion that, however easy and agree- 
able it might he for him, as W. R. Dempster, to give 
a concert “ alone and unattended ” it was quite a dif- 
ferent and more difficult task to do so with another 
man of the same name and profession, and, in fact, 
claiming to be the same individual, in town. This 
conclusion acted as a motor power to his personal 
corporation, and dashing down to a stable, he hired a 
horse and took a ride for his health, whistling, we 
presume, as well as he could for the jolting of the 
beast, the favorite air of “ The Rogue’s March,” leay- 
ing the outraged keeper of the hall to turn off the 
gas, close the doors, and pocket the loss. 

The people, at first somewhat excited by the decep- 
tion that had been practiced upon them, were soon 
pacified on Tearning that the real Dempster was in 
town, and that the failure of the counterfeit would be 
immediately followed by the success of the genuine. 

Mr. Dempster should have introduced into his pro- 
gramme that night Schubert’s ‘“ Doppelyénger,” a 
song based on the ,superstition of a man’s seeing his 
own “double.” 


The friends of Mr. Narnan Ricuarpson, late 


of the “ Musical Exchange,” will be glad to learn 


by the following, from the Transcript, that he is en- 
joying renewed health, and is still active in’ the 
cause of musical instruction : 

New Method for the Piano.—Mr. Nathan Richard- 
son, the celebrated author of the ‘‘ Moderu School for 
the Piano,” still remains in Warren, Mass., a quiet 
little village in the western part of the State, where 
he is availing himself of the best means for re-estab- 
lishing his health, which is now much improved. He 
is devoting his leisure hours in finishing and perfec- 
ting a new work upon a system which has occupied 
several vears of reflection. We understand it will 
eclipse all his previous efforts, as it is upon an entire- 
ly new and original plan, which will also embrace all 
the essential points in other Instruction Books. The 
title reads thus: ‘“ Richardson’s New Method for 
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the Pianoforte,” being an improvement upon his 
celebrated ‘‘ Modern School”’ in adaptation, progres- 
sion and facility of comprehension, comprising a 
thorough course of instruction upon a new and prac- 
tical plan recently discovered from critical observa- 
tions, extended experience and long meditation. 

Mr. Richardson has written one method for the 
Pianoforte, which has been acknowledged by the 
most eminent musical judges (as Thalberg, and 
others) to be superior to all previous instruction 
books. It has reached many editions of thousands 
of copies, and is now in use in most of the best in- 
stitutions in the conntry. Since the publication of 
that work, he has been studying for an improvement, 
and has enjoyed the advantage of many different 
opinions on the progression, classification, &e., of dif- 
ferent parts of the work, until at last he has dis- 
covered the great desideratum, and he now feels con- 
fident that the present method cannot be excelled. 
We shall expect something from Mr. Richardson’s 
pen very soon which will stand the severest musical 
criticism. This work, we understand, will be ready 
for the press in a few weeks. The publisher is not 
yet decided upon. 

The Publisher, we understand, is found. Messrs. 


O. Ditson & Co. have taken the work in hand. 








Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Nov. 2.—For once we have an Opera 
enterprise, that is a genuine paying success. Mr. 
Ullman’s campaign at the Academy of Music has so 
far resulted in a complete triumph, for the enterpri- 
sing little manager. The building has been crow- 
ded night after night, and $3.000 houses are nothing 
strange. 

Il Trovatore has been revived with quite a new 
Piccotomint, ANGRI, STEFANI 
The little Sienese prima donna 
Leonora better than was expected, 


cast, embracing 
and FLorenza. 
sang the role of 
making some fine points, especially at the end of the 
second act; yet as a general thing her rendition of 
the role is not up to the mark. Angri was received 
with enthusiasm and sang nobly. Florenza, the new 
baritone, is a real gem. Toa high baritone voice, 
reaching into the tenor, he joins an excellent method, 
and exhibits cultivation and taste. He does not 
shout, and in this respect forms a pleasing contrast to 
Stefani. This latter artist greatly marred the suc- 
cess of the opera, by his wretched singing ; he was 
too hparse to sing decently up to G, and the audi- 
ence did not hesitate to express their disapprobation 
in a very decided manner. Yet in the final air of the 
3d act, he temporarily overcame his hoarseness, and 
sang with such force and vigor as to reccive a double 
call before the curtain. In the last act the frog in his 
throat again overcame him, and the fickle audience 
greeted his forlorn efforts with laughter and sibilation. 

Friday night GazzaniGa sings in Lucrezia, and 
the management have in preparation Don Giovanni, 
with Gazzaniga, Piccolomini, Mdlle. Ghioni (a new 
arrival,) Formes, and Stefani in the principal parts. 

The Fulton arrived this morning from Havre with 
a large batch of musical importations. Among them 
is Mme. Lasorpe, who was very sick during the 
whole of the voyage, and could not contribute her 
talents, as did the other musicians on board, to en- 
liven the tedium of the trip by impromptu concerts. 
The Fulton, by the way, is one of the most favored 
steamships in a musical way, seldom making a voy- 
age without some eminent musicians among her pas- 
sengers. 

Piccolomini, who is a devout catholic, has taken a 
pew in St. Stephen’s Church, in 28th Street ; between 
this church and that of St. Francis Xaiver in 16th 
street, there exists a kind of musical rivalry. ‘The 
pastor of the former, Rev. Mr. Cumming, is a man 
of excellent musical education, and during a recent 
visit to Europe he obtained a quantity of rare music 
for the use of his choir. CoLettr, the basso, form- 
erly of various operatic companies, sings here, and 
Miss Sconcra, daughter of a well known music 
teacher of our city, is (or was till recently) the first 





soprano, while the other singers all possess great 
merit. The music sung by this choir is of a varied 
character. Donizetti’s operas (especially his Favo- 
rita) are often dissected and pressed into service, and 
the rendition of the various morceaux would do jus- 
tice to any operatic troupe extant. 

The Church of St. Francis Xavier (familiarly 


known as the Jesuits’ Church) does not possess such _ 


a fine ensemble of singers, but there is one lady—Miss 
Hap ey, I believe is her name—who has one of the 
most angelic voices it is possible to hear. There is 
a rich sympathetic pathos in it that I have never 
heard surpassed either on or off the stage, and many 
attend the church solely to listen to its exquisite 
melody. Then they have Mr. Beree as organist at 
the Jesuits’ Church, and such an organist! You 
would think, to hear him, that he was two or three 
organists rolled into one, for it seems scarcely possi- 
ble that a single individual could produce such bril- 
liant orchestral effects even out of that prince of in- 
struments, the organ. Mr. Berge is, without doubt, 
the most effective organ player of the florid style, 
that we have in the city. He is also a prolific com- 
poser, writing almost all the music sung by his choir. 
His compositions are of the Italian School, and 
would soon give him an eminent reputation as a com- 
poser, did he not retain them for the exclusive use of 
his own church and choir. As a whole, it is difficult 
to decide as to whether St. Stephen’s or the Jesuits 
Chureh is entitled to the palm for superiority in 
music. They are each crowded every Sunday by 
strangers,—Protestants as well as Catholics,—and 
the music is superior (of its style) to that to be heard 
in almost every church either here or abroad,—for 
few churches of Italy possess such efficient choirs or 
splendid organs as are in these two New York 
Churches. TROVATOR. 





Brookryn, N. Y. Ocr. 26.—The first concert 
of our “Philharmonic Society” comes off next Satur- 
day evening, and as I shall be absent at that time, I 
must content myself with giving you the best report 
T can in advance. 

The Orchestral pieces which are under rehearsal, I 
have already given you in a former letter. The so- 
loists are to consist of Madame Gazzaniaga, Herr 
ScunerBer, cornet, and Kerrer, clarinet. 

As the programme is not entirely made up at this 
writing, I cannot give you it in full, but what the con- 
cert is to be, in point of character and real excellence, 
is very clearly indicated by this most excellent array 
of talent, and certainly speaks well for the good sense 
and musical taste of the gentlemen who manage these 
matters. 

The fears I expressed in my last in relation to Mr. 
EIsFrE.D, have only, Iam _ happy to say, proved in 
part well founded. From letters received here by his 
friends we learn that Mr. E. has received no other in- 
jury than a slight attack of the same disease which 
obliged him to give up, altogether, labor of every 
kind some two years ago, and seck relief in a voyage 
to Europe. I believe the pneumonia or something of 
that nature was the particular disease with which he 
was afflicted ; and the three hours exposure in the 
water after he jumped from the burning ‘ Austria” 
till he was picked up by the boat from the “Maurice,” 
together with the quantity of salt water swallowed, 
brought on again such alarming symptoms of the old 
trouble, that on his arrival at Fayal, Mr. Eisfeld 
deemed it best to follow the advice of his physician 
and remain at Fayal until next Spring. 

Mr. Nott will conduct the concert on Saturday ; 
but for the remainder of the concerts, the society in- 
tend to engage Mr. BeraMmann, who has also been 
engaged for the concerts of the ‘“New York Philhar- 
monic.” 

A public meeting has been held in relation to the 
new Music Hall of which I spoke in my last, and a 
committee of twenty of our most wealthy and enter- 
prising citizens appointed to solicit subscriptions. I 
hope and fully expect soon to be able to say that the 
amount necessary ($125,000) has been raised, and the 
work of building begun. 

BELLInI. 





Cincinnati, Oct.— Our musical season com- 
menced this month, with three concerts, under the 
auspices of Herr Formes. The music performed on 
these occasions was above the average of those over- 
done operatic selections, perseveringly forced upon 
us by the “stars” of the musical hemisphere — 
Madame So-and-so singing Casta Diva (for example), 
because Signora Such-an-one sang it; and Mdlle. 
Such-another repeating the dose, because it had been 
administered by her predecessors ; while all our visi- 
tors, from soprano-sfogato down to basso-profondo, are 
evidently impressed with the conviction that it is a 
matter of necessity to sing as much as they possibly 
can of the contents of those inevitable “ concert- 
books,’” whose appearance is simultaneous with that 
of each new “ troupe ”’; every edition bearing a fam- 
ily resemblance, so strong as to be absolutely identi- 
cal with every other. 

Formes was warmly and sympathetically received ; 
the German element in our population displaying it- 
self largely among his andiences. We scarcely 
think that his bold phrasing and mellow equality of 
tone were fully understood here ; but the slight disap- 
pointment experienced by some of Herr Formes’ 
hearers may be traceable to the fact, that he displayed 
a tendency, not unfrequent, and painfully perceptible, 
to flatten the tone. The orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of ANSCHUTZ, was a most welcome element in 
these concerts. PERRING sang acceptably, as usual. 
Of the fairer portion of the party we cannot say 
much. 

Of home performances, which are, beyond a doubt, 
of far greater importance as regards the genuine cul- 
tivation and appreciation of music, than any passing 
displays of artistic excellence, we have had but one, 
as yet ; the opening concert of the “ Cecilia Society.” 
It was highly satisfactory to all participators, active 
and passive ; evidencing a decided improvement on 
last season, particularly in the orchestra, which gave 
convincing proof of the indefatigable perseverance 
that guides its efforts. The programme was as fol- 
lows : 

Part I. 

1. Overture “‘ Cosi fan tutte; Mozart. 2. Chorus of the 
Fairies, from Oberon; Weber. 38. Aria: ‘On song’s bright 
pinions ”; Mendelssohnf{Bartholdy. 4. Ist Concerto for the 


Violin; De Beriot. 5. Chorus, ** Oh thou that tellest good ti- 
dings,” from Messiah; Handel. 6. Solo for the Pianos Liszt. 
Part If. 

7. Overture No3.; Kalliwola. 8. Chorus: *“ Kyrie eleison,” 
from the Mass in ©; Beethoven. 9. Aria from Don Giovanni; 
Mozart. 10. Chorus: ‘0 Isis and Osiris.” from the Magic 
Flute; Mozart. 11. Caprice in E, for the Piano; Mendelssohn 
ew 12. Chorus: ‘“‘ Halleiujah,” from Messiah; Han- 
del. 

The Kalliwoda overture, No. 3, was rendered with 
verve and animation. In accompaniment, this or- 
chestra has made a considerable advance ; following 
the singers, and not, as is too often the ease, strug- 
gling for pre-eminence with a determination worthy 
of a better cause. Of the choruses, the most effec- 
tive were: ‘“ O, Isis and Osiris,” from the “ Magic 
Flute”; well sung, with ensemble and solidity; 
Beethoven’s Ayrie, from the Mass in C, and Handel’s 
“ Hallelujah ” — that master-piece ot religious jubi- 
lation, clear, strong, and sublime as one of the Elgin 
marbles, or astanzaof Dante. Had the singers been 
more unanimous in rendering the degrees of piano 
and forte, the impression made by these choruses 
would have been more favorable. We could have 
wished that the violin solo had been something newer 
than the so often heard first Concerto of De Beriot ; 
why cannot our violists present us with less hacknied 
solos, or with some of Becthoven’s sonatas, which re- 
ceive less attention than thev deserve? Mendels- 
sohn’s Lied, “On wings of Song,” was gracefully 
and smoothly sung; Liszt’s pianoforte Cantique 
d’ Amour, from the ‘ Harmonies poetiqueset religieuses,” 
was executed with a warmth and finish rare among 
amateurs. The aria from “ Don Juan” was finel 
conceived and sung; but we regretted that the hall 
of the Society was not large enough for the full de- 
velopment of so powerful a voice. Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio in E received an interpretation worthy of 
its classic elegance — and this is high praise. 

These concerts cannot be too highly estimated as 
regards the influence they exert upon the musical 
taste of our city; they present an excellence and va- 
riety in their programmes that has never been equaled 
by any local society ; and good music, rendered even 
with occasional imperfections, does more to further 
the real interests of Art than all the virtuosity of per- 
formers without conscience, who, displaying their 
own mechanical dexterity in compositions that de- 
grade themselves and the art they profess to honor, 
corrupt public taste, in place of elevating it towards 
a purer and nobler level. qq: 
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Bek, Serr. 26.—It is not easy to describe 
how great a loss to me the death of Prof. Denn 
proves. In everything relating to musical biblio- 
graphy, whether historic, theoretic or msthetic, I had 
had to refer to him with the certainty that the infor- 
mation which he gave me was trustworthy. Through 
him, during my former residence here, my attention 
was called to a multitude of works of whose value, 
in many cases, existence even, I was not aware. 
Happily I was wise enough to profit by mv inter- 
course with him, and the more from a fear, which I 
then expressed to some of our common friends, that 
his too constant and never tiring application to men- 
tal labor, might soon be followed by serious conse- 
quences, 

From my window T looked down into his study. 
When I arose in the cool winter mornings he would 
be at his table with his lamps burning ; when I blew 
out my light at night his still burned. My fears have 
proved prophetic. From ‘the position which Dehn 
has occupied as a teacher and general musical scholar 
he is worthy of being made more fully known to our 
musical public than he is now. To this end, I beg 
leave to make up a letter from the notices which have 
appeared here of his life and labors, with certain ad- 
ditions from other sources. 

In the latter part of the last century there lived in 
Altona (near Hamburg) a merchant of Jewish de- 
scent, named Israel, who, notwithstanding a great 
many changes of fortune, succeeded at length in es- 
tablishing his business upon as firm a basis as his 
own well-deserved reputation for honor and honesty, 
and in gaining an honorable position among the rich- 
est and wisest merchants of the city. His oldest 
daughter was betrothed to a Hamburg merchant ; on 
the evening before the wedding a young Polish Jew, 
a far-off connection of the Israel family, Solomon 
Dehn by name, appeared with letters from his pa- 
rents beseeching their distant cousin to give the young 
man employment and aid him to make his way in the 
world. As aconnection of the family it was proper 
that he should be present at the wedding ceremony — 
but his dress? In this extremity, a sister of the 
bride equipped him with ruffies in his bosom and up- 
on his wrists, and thus he figured as one of the rela- 
tives on the occasion. THis education had been sadly 
neglected. To make up for lost time he devoted all 
the means which he could command and all his spare 
time, from the employment which Israel gave him, to 
the purchase of books and to study. In the modern 
languages and in arithmetic he made remarkable 
progress, and no less in business acquirements. Is- 
racl treated him as a son, when of age set him up in 
business as a money broker, soon afterward gave him 
the daughter (of the ruffles) to wife, and not long af- 
terward took him into partnership. A younger 
brother of Solomon in the mean time had come from 
Poland, bad been kindly received by Tsrael, had been 
educated for a mercantile lite and was now also taken 
into the company, which bore the name of “ Isracl, 
Dehn & Company.” 

The position to which Dehn attained as a man and 
merchant may be understood by giving the names of 
a few of the men, who, at a later period became his 
intimate friends and frequent guests at his table. 
Among them were Bernadotte, (when he was gover- 
nor of Hamburg), Bourrienne, Prince Wittenstein 
afterward Police Minister in Berlin, and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, who, during the time that the French 
had possession of his duchy, was long in Altona, and 
used to send up his name when he breakfasted with 
Dehn, as “ John the Landless.” 

As Dehn grew wealthy, he gave free course to his 
taste in literature and art, collected a very fine library 
and completely covered the walls of a large room with 
paintings and engravings of high value. In another 
room, especially arranged for music, was a splendid 
Broadwood piano-forte, a violin, viola, and violon- 
cello, and a fine collection of music. 
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for ordinary use, and for the practice of the children, 
was a square piano-forte. Dehn’s house, very mod- 
est in appearance outwardly, was a house of literature 
and art within. 

The children were three in number, two sons and a 


daughter, of whom the latter was the youngest, and 


Siegfried Wilhelm (whose death calls out this letter,) | 


the second. He was born upon the 25th of February, 
1800. 
writer in the Spenersche Zeitung, who professes to 
have had his materials for his article from Dehn him- 
self; but the former, I have been assured by the widow 
and sister-in-law of the professor, is correct. 

Solomon Dehn, having known by experience the 
evils of a youth passed in poverty and ignorance, 


spared no pains or expense in the education of his 


children ; and in this, their moral, intellectual and ar- 
tistic culture were alike regarded. In his later years 
the professor was perhaps almost as remarkable for 
his knowledge of engravings of all schools and eras, 
as in the department more particularly his own. 
For instance, an engraving, which I have often exam- 
ined with ever increasing admiration at his house, one 
of the finest specimens of Rembrandt’s skill, came 
into his possession in this manner: —“I was once 
travelling,” said he to me, “ by éreckschnit on a canal 
in Holland, and stepped into a small grocery to get 
some lump sugar. A woman produced a piece 
wrapped up in an old engraving. I wished but for a 
small piece, but secing at alglance the marks of Rem- 
brandt’s hand, upon her asking me how much I 
would have, ‘ Well’ said I, ‘ what is the entire piece 
worth?’ She told me. ‘I'll take the whole of it, 
just as itis!’ What became of the sugar, I do not 
know; and the picture I sent to Paris, had it careful- 
ly cleaned and mounted, and now I have refused four 
hundred thalers for it.* ” 

The musical teacher engaged by Solomon Dehn for 
his children, was Paul Winneberger, first violoncellist 
of the orchestra of the French theatre in Hamburg — 
the same man whose symphony, when he was in the 
service of the Prince of Wallenstein, was to his sur- 
prise performed at sight, by the Orchestra of the Elec- 
tor of Cologne, as related by Junker in his account of 
his visit to Mergentheim. Winneberger’s object in 
his instructions was not to make virtuosos of the chil- 
dren, but to implant and nurture a true musical taste 
to lay a solid foundation for real musical attain- 
ments. Be-fore the future professor was thirteen 
years old, the three children played trios, the elder 
brother taking the violin, Wilhelm the violoncello, and 
the sister the piano-forte. 

Meantime the father’s business was continually ex- 
panding and his name was becoming a powerful one 
upon the Exchange. An anecdote told by Herterich. 
a distinguished painter and intimate friend of Solo- 
mon Dehn, illustrates both the position to which the 
poor Polish Jew boy had attained, and his business 
character. 

Russia wished to negociate a loan at Amsterdam, 
Dehn was made the agent. He made the journey in 
a coach and invited Herterich to accompany him. 
From Altona to the boundary of Holland, Dehn was 
full oftalk and apparently without thought of business ; 
but instantly upon passing the line he threw himself 
into the corner of the carriage and hardly spoke. 
Soon after reaching Amsterdam he sat at his table 
four hours, all his faculties absorbed by his writing. 
Suddenly springing up he exclaimed to his friend, 
“ Now I have finished, we can chat again.”” He had 
finished the report to the Russian government, and 
written it in the French language. Herterich, who 
read it, described it as a masterpiece, and affirmed 
that it was sent off next morning without the altera- 
tion of a word. 

The rest next week. 
A. W. T. 


* T do not feel absolutely certain that Dehn said he had re- 
fused 400 thalers for this picture, but very nearly so—at all 
events the Museum since his death has offered that sum 
and been refused. The subject of the engraving is ‘ Christ 


In another room | healing the sick "°—The picture is about 16 inches by 12. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LAPT SBSewP DEO Ss z'C, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 
Mvestc ny Mat.—Quantities of Musie are now sent by mail, 


the expense being only about one cent apiece. while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 


| great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
Another date is given (Jan. 25th 1799) by a | 


venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce, 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

Mother dear, good bye. J. R. Thomas. 25 

This is a new ballad of this excellent and deservedly 
popularsong-writer, which will exercise a strong claim 
upon the favor of the lovers of simple, touching fam- 
iy ballads. 

Adeste Fideles. (Portuguese Evening Hymn). 
Solo and Chorus. 

A new and greatly improved edition of this good old 
tune, which has heretofore only belonged to Collec- 
tions, and could not be obtained separately, except in 
an abbreviated form. 

Nearer to thee, my God. S. & Quar. 7. Wood. 

One of the finest sacred songs that ever were adapt- 
ed to music. 

Lizzie just over the way. Ballad. 77. Millard. 

A simple, but very graceful song, which has some- 
thing of that charming quaintness about it, which is so 
much admired in Glover's song of ‘‘ Kitty Tyrrell.” 

Morning wakens on Nevada. Moorish Ballad in 
the opera of ‘ Leonora.” W. H, Fry. 

This is the first of the author's own edition of songs 
&c. in his Opera, with English and Italian words. 
This ‘* Moorish Ballad ”’ is one of its strongest num- 
bers ; a fine Romanza for a soprano voice. 

Vocal Beauties of Verdi's “ Aroldo.” No. 1. 
And must I then before. (Ed io pure in faccia,) 
Duet. Soprano and Baritone. 

The first of a number of gems from the last, really 
original Opera of the great Maéstro, a duet, in the vein 
of the grand duet in “ Traviata,” 2nd act, between Vi- 
oletta and the Germon, highly dramatic and full of 
fine points, especially for the baritone part, which is, 
as usual with Verdi, written so high, that it might be 
properly undertaken by a tenor voice. 


25 


Instrumental Music. 

Tremolo Waltz. Albert W. Berg. 
A charming composition, in that style for which the 
instructive works of this author are so highly estima- 
ted among young players. The leading idea has been 

borrowed from Rosellen’s famous Tremolo-Reverigus, 
Sparkling Hock Galop. H. Sauer. 
A brilliant, dashing galop, storming on with that 
reckless impetuosity, for which the Storm Galop has 
become the dancer's favorite galop. Requires a pretty 

smart player. 

Como Quadrille. (Young Pupil’s Pieces. No. 1.) 
Rimbault. 


Sultan’s Polka. = sd “ om 


Little pieces for the very first beginners, suchas may 
be given to young pupils, whore ambition prompts 
them to ask the teacher for a ‘‘ piece ” which is not in 
their Instruction Book. 

Books. 

Tur Youna Forks’ Gites Boor. Consisting 
of nearly one hundred copyright Songs and Du- 
ets never before harmonized ; and the choicest 
gems from the German and Italian. The whole 
arranged in a familiar style for the use of Sing- 
ing Classes, Glee Clubs and the Social Circle. 
By Chs. Jarvis. 1. 

Special attention is solicited to the general features 
of this work, as possessing universal attractions. The 
copyright Songs, Duets, &c., comprise the best pieces 
of the leading publishers, inserted here by permission 
and contained in no other book. Of the gems of Ger- 
man and Italian Song, nothing need be said, as their 
beauties are universally known and admired; and 
their arrangement and collection in this form can not 
fail to be duly appreciated by every lover of a highly 
refined and classic style of music. Attention has been 
directed to the choice of words, and they will, in each 
case, be found elevated in sentiment and adapted to 
the great mass of the people. In a word. the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Glee Book ’’ is intended to be of a superior class 
in every particular. A glance at the table of contents 
will convince any one that what it was intended to 
make it, it really is. 
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